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OUR    EDUCATION 

by  Larry  Carmeti 


If  we  consider  the  material  that  appears  in  the 
editorials  and  articles  of  Optometric  magazines;  if 
we  consider  the  material  that  appears  in  our  stu- 
dent magazines,  we  can  judge  that  our  minds 
rarely  di\erge  from  the  paths  of  Optometry.  In 
the  con\-ersation3  heard  while  in  the  vicinity  or  in 
the  midst  of  Optometry  students,  I  notice  the  rari- 
ty of  external  topics  such  as  politics,  literature, 
world  moving  events.  To  my  mind  it  is  com- 
mendable that  we  think  and  talk  so  much  about 
Optometry,  but  there  is  a  turning  point,  a  place 
and  a  need  in  our  minds  for  the  thought  and  dis- 
cussion of  other  things. 

There  is  a  need,  especially  in  these  times,  for 
every  mind  to  focus  on  the  problems  of  all  society. 
As  professional  men,  we  shall  take  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  society,  for,  in  the  main,  we  shall  be  the 
leaders  or  near  leaders  of  our  social  environments. 
We  shall  only  have  a  few  hours  of  our  time  de- 
voted to  our  professional  duties;  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  rest  of  our  time?  What  shall  we  discuss 
in  that  period?  I  am  sure  that  we  won't  be  able  to 
talk  Optometry. 

If  we  look  at  the  other  professions,  we  see  a 
surprising    social    awareness.     Lawyers,    teachers. 


doctors  tend  to  discuss  and  even  form  the  events 
that  go  on  about  them.  Their  early  training  has 
been  hopeful  in  this  respect  (the  requirements  of 
Political  Science,  Contemporary  Civilization,  Phil- 
osophy, Art,  and  Literature  as  electives  while  in 
college ) .  This  training  has,  in  the  main,  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  desire  to  continue  to  learn  and  discuss. 

Our  requirement  have  not  been  so  rigid,  and, 
therefore,  we  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
our  own  education.  We  cannot  remain  as  islands 
unto  ourselves;  we  must  be  attached  by  some  type 
of  linkage  to  the  mainland.  Do  not  construe  this 
to  mean  that  we  need  conversation  for  conversa- 
tion's self.  We  need  to  think  for  our  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  world  and  its  life.  We  need  to  think, 
because  life  affects  us  and  we  are  not  sheep.  We 
need  to  think  because,  basically,  we  are  not  cate- 
gorized as  to  profession  for  we  are  human  beings 
and  as  such  must  think  of  what  befalls  other 
human  beings. 

This  employment  for  self  education  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life  other  than  our  own  limited  problems, 
is  limitless.  In  my  mind,  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction  is  the  establishment  of  extra-curricular 
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^^Come^  Come, 
Come  to  the  FairP^ 

Biggest  event  of  its  kind  in  optical 
history — the  Optical  Fair — with  the 
finest  and  most  comprehensive 
exhibits  of  optical  products  and 
ophthalmic  materials  ever  assembled 
under  one  roof!  Don't  you  be  among 
the  missing!  The  dates,  June  2  to  12, 
cover  various  association  meetings; 
exhibits  limited  to 
June  5  to  10  inclusive. 
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WHERE  SHALL  I  START  MY  PRACTICE ?- 

Harry  E.  Pine,  O.D.,  D.O.S* 
Chicago,  111. 


When  the  average  email  boy  is  asked  what  he 
wants  to  be  "when  he  grows  up,"  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  find  his  ambition  is  to  be  a  policeman, 
fireman,  or  cowboy.  His  ideas  and  ideals  change 
with  the  years,  however,  just  as  yours  and  mine 
did,  and  he,  on  reaching  young  manhood,  is  con- 
fronted with  the  eternal  and  vei7  important  ques- 
tion— "What  shall  I  do  with  my  future?" 

Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  have 
decided  that  they  will  devote  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  to  the  practice  of  Optometiy,  and  as  the 
time  of  then-  graduation  nears  they  are  again 
faced  with  the  important  decision  which  I  have 
used  as  the  title  for  this  paper — "Where  Shall  I 
Start  My  Practice?" 

Sevei"al  factors  combine  to  make  the  profession 
of  Optometry  an  uncrowded  one  at  present.  Com- 
parative statistics  with  other  professions  are  of 
interest.  On  the  basis  of  the  1940  census,  it  is 
figured  that  if  every  physician  in  the  United  States 
were  allotted  an  equal  proportion  of  the  entire 
population,  there  would  be  only  850  prospective 
patients  for  each  physician.  On  the  same  basis, 
for  every  dentist  there  would  be  approximately 
1,590  patients;  and  for  every  optometrist  there 
would  be  more  than  7,900  patients.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Public  Health  Bureau  of  the 
American  Optometric  Association  that  one  op- 
tometrist to  each  4,000  people  is  desirable.  This  is 
probably  true  if  we  consider  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  as  against  the  total  number 
of  optometrists;  but  to  my  mind  the  problem 
cannot  be  resolved  quite  as  simply  as  that,  for  in 
choosing  a  place  to  practice  we  must  take  into 
account  several  factors  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
bare  population  alone.  In  choosing  a  location  we 
must  study  not  only  how  many  people  live  in  or 
near  a  given  place,  but  what  kind  of  people  they 
are — whether  or  not  they  now  feel  a  need  for  pur 
kind  of  service,  or  whether  we  would  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  first  educating  the  local  public  to 
an  appreciation  of  its  need,  and  finally  whether 
or  not,  even  when  "sold"  on  the  need,  the  local 
public  would  be,  on  the  average,  financially  able 
to  avail  itself  of  our  services.  Merc  population 
docs  not  and  cannot  answer  these  very  important 
questions. 

Do  not  be  overly  influenced  by  population 
figures     alone.      Four     thousand     skilled     factory 

'''Past  President,  American  Optometric  Association. 


workers  will  have  far  greater  need  for  our  services, 
and  are  much  more  able  to  pay  for  such  needed 
services,  than  an  equal  number  of  cotton  field 
hands.  In  picking  your  future  location  it  is  wise 
to  avoid  a  one-industry  town,  for  a  business  slump 
or  a  strike  can  paralyze  such  a  town,  whereas  a 
city  with  a  number  of  smaller  plants  of  diversified 
industries,  backed  up  by  a  good  farming  territory, 
will  keep  more  prosperous,  even  in  times  of  strikes 
or  depression. 

The  college  town  has  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. College  students,  making  as  they  do 
such  great  demands  on  their  eyes,  are  of  course 
therefore  good  prospects  for  the  optometrist.  They, 
however,  no  matter  how  well  pleased  with  the 
services  rendered,  graduate  in  time  and  return  to 
their  home  towns  and  do  not  become  permanent 
patients. 

Most  winter  or  summer  resort  cities  are  not  too 
good  for  optometrists.  The  off-season  population 
is  about  all  that  should  be  counted,  as  most  visitors 
will  have  taken  care  of  their  eye  needs  before 
leaving  home.  If  they  have  a  necessity  to  visit  the 
resort  town  optometrist  at  all,  it  is  usually  for 
emergency  lens  replacements  only  and  this  is  really 
the  work  of  the  optician. 

In  choosing  a  location  we  must  also  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  are  choosing  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  will  be  spending  the  balance 
of  our  lives  and  in  which  we  will  rear  our  families. 
I  have  spent  all  of  my  adult  life  and  most  of  my 
childhood  in  very  large  cities,  but  in  spite  of  the 
current  popular  song,  "If  I  Had  My  Life  To  Live 
Over,  I'd  Do  the  Same  Thing  Again,"  I  very 
definitely  would  not  do  the  same  thing  again.  I 
would  take  up  optometry  again,  marry  the  same 
girl  again,  join  the  same  church  again,  but  I  would 
cast  my  lot  in  a  smaller  town.  I  like  the  people 
and  I  like  their  way  of  living,  and  I  would  feel, 
I  believe,  that  I  was  serving  a  more  useful  purpose 
in  the  world.  There  you  will  find  the  real  America. 
Big  cities  are  a  parasitical  growth  existing  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  at  large. 

Some  may  say  they  are  attracted  to  the  big  cities 
by  their  "cultural  advantages,"  but  it  is  my  observ- 
ation that  these  advantages,  even  where  existent, 
are  not  taken  advantage  of  by  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  These  cultural  advan- 
tages are,  to  my  mind,  simply  the  frosting  on  an 
otherwise  rather  unappetizing  cake  and  are  pur- 
Please  turn  to  page  six 
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IT  CAN  HAPPEN  TO  YOU 


It  has  been  less  than  a  year  since  the  "Class  of 
53"  graduated,  and  since  then  the  thirty  seven 
graduates  have  taken  State  Board  exams.  Of  the 
thirty  seven,  thirty  one  that  we  can  account  for 
successfully  passed  the  ordeal.  To  those  of  you 
about  who  aie  about  to  take  state  board  exams 
we  hope  we  can  say  "It  happened  to  you.  You 
passed". 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  "Class  of  53" 
and  the  State  Board (s)  they  passed: 

Aaron — Massachusetts. 
Anderson — Massachusetts. 
Bern — Massachusetts. 
Bagdigian — Massachusetts. 
Casey — Massachusetts. 
Gaz — Massachusetts. 
Tederice — Massachusetts. 
Crowley,  P. — Massachusetts. 
Glasser — Maryland. 
Kmiec — Massachusetts. 
Kurlan — Massachusetts. 
Medeiros — Massachusetts. 


Virginia  Mastrobuono 


Meltzer — New  Jersey. 

O'Toole — Massachusetts. 

Pauley — Massachusetts. 

Schwartz — Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Sinclair — Michigan. 

Slotnick — Massachusetts. 

Sullivan — New  Hampshire. 

De  Vaio — Massachusetts. 

Finger — Massachusetts. 

Claughsey — Connecticut. 

Duclos — New  Hampshire. 

Hebert — Massachusetts. 

Hallander — Massachusetts. 

Nissensohn — New  Jersey. 

O'Neil — Massachusetts. 

Purcell — Massachusetts. 

Shuldiner — New  Jersey. 

Siegel — Massachusetts. 

Winard — New  Jersey. 


The  average  girl  would  rather  have  beauty  than 
brains,  because  the  average  male  can  see  better 
than  he  can  think. 


A  SiuoiM.  POLICY 

MANUFAaURERS,  OF  FRAMES,  MOUNTINGS,  CASES, 

LENSES  AND  OPTICAL  LABORATORY  MACHINERY  OF 

QUALITY  BEYOND  QUESTION  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 

OPTICAL  TRADE  AND  PROFESSION. 

SHURON  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Since   1864 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

COLLEGE  OF  OPTOMETRY 

Ralph  H.  Green,  O.D. 


PART  n 

Other  advances  made  since  1942  included  a 
raising  of  the  entrance  requirements  still  further; 
the  use  of  standardized  tests  both  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  school  and  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment to  weaker  students;  the  reorganization  of  the 
faculty  into  several  committees  to  deal  with  aca- 
demic affairs,  admissions  and  promotions,  and 
awards;  the  organization  of  the  first  year  curricu- 
lum; the  revival  of  student  activities. 

In  1946,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  expanded 
with  the  election  of  Oscar  McCulloch,  O.D.  of 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts  to  the  Board. 

In  1947,  the  Trustees  invited  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  School  to  recommend  an  alumnus 
for  membership  on  the  Board.  The  name  of 
Lynwood  Storer,  O.D.  of  Allston,  Massachusetts, 
was  suggested  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in 
June,  Dr.  Storer  was  elected  to  the  Board  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

In  October  1948,  the  School  purchased  the 
Horace  Mann  Building,  on  Newbury  Street  near 
Exeter  Street,  from  the  Boston  Weslyan  Society 
at  a  cost  of  $190,000.  After  some  remodelling  and 
renovating  the  school  moved  into  the  building. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  the 
school  that  it  had  a  permanent  home.  The  Clinic 
and  some  of  the  laboratories  were  to  remain  in 
the  Clinic  Building  at  472  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

The  first  year  class  which  entered  in  July  1947 
were  required  to  present  proof  that  they  had  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  four  year  college  prepara- 
tory program  with  certified  grades,  including  at 
least  four  years  of  English,  three  years  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  one  year  of  a  laboratory  science.  The 
next  year  we  provided  for  admission  by  examina- 
tion in  the  fields  of  English,  Mathematics,  and 
Science,  using  standardized  tests  of  achievement 
and  aptitude;  we  were  already  administering  tests 
of  intelligence,  personality,  and  vocational  interests. 

In  the  spring  of  1950  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  seek  the  right  to 
change  the  name  of  the  school  to  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Optometry  and  the  right  to  confer 
the  first  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Optome- 
try, and  therefore  petitioned  the  Board  of  Collegi- 
ate Authority  to  allow  the  above  changes.  After 
a  public  hearing  before  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Collegiate  Authority  the  petition  was  allowed 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  the 
institution  the  school  had  t\i<i  right  to  confer  a 


recognized  academic  degree. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  right  to  confer  a 
Bachelor's  degree  alone,  and  even  before  it  was 
conferred  upon  a  single  class,  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  petitioned  the  Board  of  Collegiate  Author- 
ity for  the  right  to  confer  the  professional  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Optomcti-y  and  the  right  to  confer 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ocular  Science. 
In  November  1951,  again  after  a  public  hearing 
the  petition  was  allowed  thus  giving  the  College 
the  right  to  confer  a  total  of  three  degrees. 

On  January  22,  1951,  the  College  suffered  a 
loss  with  the  passing  away  of  President  Herman 
Latimer  Klein.  This  unfortunate  incident  neces- 
sitated the  calling  of  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  elect  a  new  president 
of  the  College,  and  in  February  Joseph  F. 
Montminy,  O.D.,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  was 
elected  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  College  had  never  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
spring  of  1952,  the  College  invited  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  inspect  the  facilities  of 
the  College  as  the  first  step  in  seeking  approval 
for  its  graduates  to  be  acceptable  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Pennsylvania  for  examina- 
tion for  licensure.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
which  ultimately  led  to  approval  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Optometry  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

In  June  1952,  the  College  conferred  the  first 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Ocular  Science  on 
Walter  Brown,  O.D.,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts. Dr.  Brown,  then  the  senior  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Op- 
tometry, had  faithfully  served  the  profession  of 
optometry  for  thirty  years  as  an  examiner  of 
graduates  of  schools  of  optometry. 

In  June  1953,  the  College  conferred  the  second 
honorary  degree  on  Ernest  Roberts,  O.D.,  for  the 
outstanding  work  he  was  doing  as  vision  consultant 
in  the  public  schools  in  the  City  of  Medford, 
Massachusetts. 

During  the  summer  of  1952,  the  College 
appointed  Miss  Helen  Hastings  to  the  position  of 
Registrar  and  Bursar.  Miss  Hastings,  a  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  and  Simmons  Colleges,  began  her 
duties  by  completely  reorganizing  the  many  func- 
Please  turn  to  page  eleven 
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FRACTICE— (Continued] 
chased  at  far  too  great  a  price. 

I  choose  to  li\c  in  a  suburb,  and  I  spend  two 
and  one-half  hours  e\'ery  day  simply  getting  to 
my  office  in  the  morning  and  getting  home  again 
in  the  e\-ening.  Of  course  I  could  live  somewhere 
nearer  mv  office,  and  probably  by  living  in  some 
crowded  apartment  neighborhood  I  could  cut 
down  my  daily  tra\el  time  by  half. 

I  have  optomctric  friends  practicing  in  smaller 
cities  who  can  drive  from  their  very  comfortable 
homes  to  their  well  equipped  and  prosperous  offices 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes,  and  can  get  from 
their  offices  out  to  a  country  club  for  a  round  of 
golf  or  to  the  beach  for  a  swim  in  six  or  eight 
minutes.  I  spend  that  much  time  waiting  on  a 
street  corner  for  a  streetcar  to  take  me  to  the 
railroad  station  to  catch  my  train  to  take  me  to  my 
suburb!  Many  hundreds  of  big  city  optometrists 
are  so  busy  "making  money,"  that  they  have  no 
leisure  left  in  which  to  "make  a  living."  There 
is  a  vast  difference;  but  unfortunately  youth  can 
not  always  see  it  until  youth  has  gone,  and 
middle  age  robs  most  of  us  of  the  courage  needed 
to  make  a  change. 

There  are  literally  many  hundreds  of  towns  in 
the  United  States  where  a  genuine  need  for  op- 
tometrists exists.  In  the  larger  cities,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  one  where  there  is  a  school  of 
optometry,  there  is  not  this  need ;  in  fact,  the  recent 
optometric  graduate  attempting  to  start  practice 
will  meet  in  most  cases  with  heartbreaking"  compe- 
tition, since  students  who  make  friends  during  their 
college  years  tend  to  try  to  establish  themselves 
where  they  have  contacts  and  friends.  In  these 
cities  the  field  is  at  present  overcrowded,  and  is 
constantly  becoming  more  so. 

The  medical  and  dental  profession  are  also  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  securing  a  better  distribution 
of  physicians  and  dentists.  There  are  many  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  in  which  there  is 
neither  a  physician  nor  a  dentist  practicing,  and 
the  need  there  is  great.  They,  like  optometrists, 
tend  to  gravitate  toward  the  thickly  populated 
centers.  In  the  building  in  which  my  office  is 
located,  there  are  literally  dozens  of  physicians 
and  dentists  (and  three  other  optometrists).  Just 
this  morning  I  received  from  a  state  Optometric 
Association  a  list  of  cities  within  that  state,  some 
with  populations  of  as  much  as  7,000,  in  which 
there  are  no  optometrists  practicing,  and  others  of 
12,000  in  which  there  is  only  one  optometrist. 

I  have  on  my  desk  at  present  a  number  of  bulle- 
tins issued  by  other  state  optometric  associations 


which  are  attempting  to  assist  the  recent  graduate 
in  choosing  an  advantageous  location.  I  do  not 
wish  to  name  specific  towns,  but  will  make  some 
random  quotes  from  these  bulletins: 

" City,  

County.  Population  over  3,000.  Population 
of    County,    10,000.      There    arc    no   oculists   or 

optometrists  practicing   in  ,  or 

in   the  entire  county." 

" Population  more  than  10,000.  Sur- 
rounding population,  25,000.  No  oculists  or 
optometrists.  Chamber  of  Commerce  advises 
that   this   city   needs  optometrists." 

" Population  approximately  4,000 ;   no 

oculists  or  optometrists.  The  closest  one  is 
100  miles  away." 

" Population  5,200;  surrounding  popu- 
lation 10,000.  No  oculists  or  optometrists 
here." 

" Population  4,500;  surrounding  popula- 
tion 6,500 ;  no  oculists  or  optometrists.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  wants   optometrists   to   locate  • 
here." 
I  could  give  page  after  page  of  such  examples. 
Statistics    have   been   compiled    by   the   American 
Optometric    Association    which    prove    beyond    a 
doubt    that    the    small    city    optometrist    actually 
makes  more  money  than  the  big  city  optometrist. 
Rather  than  present  this  argument  in  the  form  of 
dry  figures  however,  I  have  chosen  to  present  it 
in  terms  of  human  values,  to  appeal  to  your  good 
sense  rather  than  to  your  pocketbook. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  small  example  of  hvm- 
dreds  of  such  opportunities  existing  all  over  the 
country,  IN  THE  SMALLER  CITIES.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  large  cities  have  just  about 
reached,  or  passed,  the  saturation  point;  due  to 
faulty  distribution  of  existing  optometrists,  some 
cities  have  reached  a  point  where  they  arc  a  poor 
risk  for  the  newly  licensed  optometrist  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  practice. 

My  advice  was  asked  about  where  to  establish 
a  practice.  In  this  case,  as  in  but  few  others, 
optometrically  speaking,  I  will  have  to  advise  "Do 
as  I  say — not  as  I  do." 

To  sum  up,  I  would  earnestly  advise  the  recent 
graduate  to  choose  a  good  small  city  where  there 
is  a  real  need  for  his  services.  He  will  find  himself 
an  important  man  in  the  town  affairs,  make  friends 
quickly,  and  probably  enjoy  a  larger  income  than 
most  of  the  big  city  optometrists.  He  will  get  more 
out  of  life,  and  when  he  departs  it  he  can  go  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  really  served  humanity 
where  he  was  needed.  The  small  town  is  the  real 
backbone  of  America,  and  the  small  town  optome- 
trist is  the  backbone  of  optometry. 

Please  turn  to  page  eleven 
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Editorial 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  PROFESSION 

Some  of  the  new  cars  can  do  what  some  people 
cannot  do — shift  for  themselves.  Optometry  is  not 
a  new  car,  which  is  obvious,  and  therefore  must 
act  as  the  individuals  within  it  act. 

Optometry,  as  a  profession,  is  like  a  baseball 
team  in  that  no  one  man  can  win  the  game  alone. 
There's  got  to  be  teamwork  and  co-operation,  with 
everybody  working  together  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  But  Optometry  is  unlike  a  baseball  team  in 
that  you  can't  have  just  a  few  guys  on  the  team 
and  everybody  else  sitting  in  the  grandstand.  When 
you  buy  a  ticket  to  a  baseball  game,  you  expect  to 
sit  in  the  stands.  When  you  become  a  member  of 
a  profession,  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  the 
profession  has  the  right  to  expect,  that  you  will 
play  on  the  team.  What  form  your  playing  on  the 
team  takes — conducting  your  practice  in  an  ethical 
manner,  being  active  in  state  and  local  optometric 
organizations,  telling  others  of  the  profession  of 
optometry  and  what  it  stands  for,  etc. — is  up  to 
you.  But  whether  the  team  wins  or  loses  depends 
on  whether  you  and  people  like  you  are  willing 
to  play  on  the  team  and  for  the  team. 

Remember  that  WE — you  and  I  and  people 
like  us— ARE  OPTOMETRY.  When  we  say 
this  or  that  is  wrong  with  "Optometry,"  what  we 


are  really  saying  is  this  or  that  is  wrong  with  US. 
The  profession  will  be  what  WE — you  and  I  and 
all  optometrists  and  optometrists-to-be — want  it 
to  be,  if  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our  wanting 
with  our  working. 

A  wise  man  once  observed  that  a  people  get 
the  kind  of  government  they  deserve.  It  is  likewise 
true  that  people  get  the  kind  of  government  they 
want.  By  and  large,  it  is  v.'hat  all  of  us,  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  individually  and  collectively,  reso- 
lutely determine  to  have  done  that  v/ill  be  done. 
That  is  why  you  best  measure  the  strength  of  a 
profession  by  the  members'  spirit  or  sense  of  dedi- 
cation to  it.  Members  who  belong  to  a  profession, 
who  believe  in  it  and  are  willing  to  work  for  its 
welfare,  are  its  most  precious  asset. 

Never  believe  you  have  found  the  strength  of 
a  profession  by  counting  the  members  on  its  rolls. 
These  figures  are  very  deceiving.  Find  out  how 
many  members  give  a  darn  about  the  profession, 
how  many  believe  in  it  and  are  willing  to  work  to 
help  it  grow. 

Optometry  as  a  profession  is  growing.  The 
number  of  members  on  its  roster  lists  is  likewise 
getting  greater  and  greater,  but  once  is  lost  the 
professional  spirit — the  willingness  to  be  an  active 
member  and  work  for  the  profession's  good — the 
profession  is  lost  and  the  roster  lists  will  mean  still 
less.  It  is  the  spirit  that  "quickeneth  and  giveth 
life"  in  Optometry  as  in  life  and  the  best  way  to 
better  your  lot  is  to  do  a  lot  better. 


EDUCATION—  ( Continued) 

organizations  which  devote  a  few  hours  a  week  to 
the  discussions  of  topics  of  outside  interest.  A 
group  of  twenty,  thirty  or  more  people  can  form 
"'Education  Unlimited"  where  topics  that  strike 
the  fancy  of  the  group  can  be  chosen,  looked  into, 
reported  upon  and  discussed.  Topics  can  not  be 
exhausted,  varied  opinions  can  not  end.  This  would 
at  least  be  an  step  in  an  interesting  and  profitable 
direction.  Let's  consider  our  inadequacies  and 
attempt  to  fill  in  these  vacancies. 


OPTOMETRIC  CRYPTOGRAM 
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PUBLICITY  vs  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


The  following  is  a  present  day  parable  that  has 
as  much  in  the  way  of  a  good  lesson  in  it,  as  ha\e 
many  of  the  stories  from  the  bible.  It  was  written 
because  Dr.  Chatham  belie\e  that  many  people 
confuse  publicity  and  public  relations. 

Publicity,  as  we  know,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad  depends  on  the  experience  of  the  public  in  its 
contacts  with  a  group,  or  a  profession.  Real  public 
relations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  established  in 
our  every-day  hfe,  in  our  offices,  in  our  meetings 
with  people. 


A  PARABLE 

Don  J.  Chatham,  O.D.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Once  there  were  two  philosophers  who  started 
out  to  find  the  secret  of  success  in  lite.  One  of 
them  spent  all  of  his  time  in  a  laboratory  sweating 
over  bulky  volmnes,  experimenting  with  mystic 
formulas  and  muttering  the  uncanny  spells  of  the 
old  magicians.  He  buried  himself  in  his  work  and 
gradually  cut  himself  away  from  his  fellow  men. 
Despite  his  best  efforts,  he  became  less  sought  for 
as  a  philosopher  and  was  farther  than  ever  from 
discovering  the  secret  of  success.     Then,  in  desper- 


ation, he  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  newspapers  in 
which  he  loudly  proclaimed  his  ability.  A  few  of 
the  curious  came  to  consult  him  but  the  public 
generally,  not  knowing  him,  or  anyone  who  did, 
became  suspicious  of  his  motives  and  would  have 
nought  of  him. 

One  day  he  looked  into  a  mirror  and  realized 
his  disappointment.  Wrinkles  had  spread  over  his 
face  like  widening  ripples  on  windswept  waters. 
His  body  was  bent  and  withered ;  his  skin  was 
yellow  and  dry  as  parchment,  and  his  eyes  were 
weary  and  unspeakably  aged.  He  had  failed  in 
his  search. 

The  other  philo:opher  went  out  into  the  world. 
He  laughed  with  the  children  on  the  street  corners. 
hie  smiled  at  tho:e  he  met  and  they  smiled  back 
at  him.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  He  lo\ed  everyone  and 
everyone  loved  him.  To  those  who  consulted  him, 
he  extolled  the  merits  of  his  profession — but  not 
his  own  virtues.  In  his  service  to  society  his  motto 
was:  "Only  My  Best  Is  Good  Enough" — and  he 
lived  up  to  it.  Soon  his  office  became  a  mecca 
for  those  who  were  in  trouble. 

So,  although  his  hair  became  as  white  as  the 
Please  turn  to  page  twelve 
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ASTIGMATISM    AND    THE    PUPIL 


Harold  Clinc,  O.D. 

Prof.   Physiological  Optics 

Mass.  College  of  Optometry 


The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  the  pupillary  diameter  of  the  patient 
upon  the  subjective  test  for  astigmatism. 

One  of  the  more  important  tests  in  our  sub- 
jective routine  is  the  presentation  of  a  clock  chart 
or  similar  device  for  the  determination  of  the  posi- 
tion and  degree  of  astigmia  as  a  check  upon  our 
objective  findings.  Occasionally  the  examiner 
finds  a  low  or  even  moderate  degree  of  ocular 
astigmia  objectively;  but  subjectively,  through  the 
use  of  clock  chart  devices,  little  or  no  astigmia 
can  be  elicittcd.  Yet  in  other  cases  the  clock  chart 
has  been  sensitive  enough  to  divulge  as  little  as 
.12  diopters  of  astigmia.  These  apparent  incon- 
sistencies have  caused  many  refractionists  to  dis- 
card this  subjective  test  for  astigmia  in  favor  of 
other  subjective  tests  or  to  rely  entirely  upon  their 
objective  astigmia  findings. 

To  these  individuals  I  repeat  my  opening 
remark  and  assert  that  the  clock  chart  test  is 
important  in  the  subjective  routine  but,  like  most 
other  tests,  it  has  its  limitations.  In  order  to  dis- 
cuss these  limiting  factors  intelligently,  a  review 
of  the  theory  of  the  clock  chart  test  is  in  order. 

Every  object  point  for  an  astigmatic  system  will 
terminate  in  two  line  images  mutually  perpen- 
dicular. We  may  therefore  consider  each  line  of 
the  clock  chart  consisting  of  a  huge  number  of 
object  points  each  of  which  form  two  focal  lines 
in  an  astigmatic  eye.  For  simplicity  let  us  assume 
a  S.M.A.  whose  P.M.  are  exactly  90°  and  180°. 
Therefore,  we  need  only  consider  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  of  the  clock  chart. 


/C-/S  / 

In  figure  1  ABCDE  are  particular  points  on 
the  clock  chart  and  their  respective  images 
through  the  astigmatic  system  indicated  by 
nthh-at 

ABCDE  for  the  horizontal  line  and  Ae  Be  Ce 
De  Ee  for  the  vertical  line.    We  can  see  that  both 


the  vertical  and  horizontal  arms  of  the  clock 
chart  have  vertical  line  foci  on  the  retina  but  the 
vertical  foci  of  the  vertical  arm  overlap  whereas 
those  of  the  horizontal  arm  are  parallel  resulting 
in  a  dark  vertical  line  and  a  relatively  lighter 
horizontal  line  on  the  retina. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  degree  of  blackness 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  overlapping  which  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  length  of  each  focal  line 
closest  to  the  retina. 


F/<^2 


We  can  see  that  the  size  of  Ae  which  is  the  line 
closest  to  the  retina  is  dependent  upon  not  only 
the  degree  of  astigmia  but  upon  the  size  of  the 
pupil.  As  the  pupil  size  approaches  zero  the 
focal  line  also  approaches  zero.  The  smaller  the 
focal  lines,  the  less  the  overlapping  and  therefore, 
the  less  difference  in  intensity  between  the  dark- 
est and  lightest  line  of  the  clock  chart.  Theoretic- 
ally we  may  reach  a  point  whereby  decreasing  the 
size  of  the  pupil  toward  zero,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ference between  the  lines  for  an  astigmat. 

This  can  be  demonstrated  by  artificially  creat- 
ing several  diopters  of  astigmatism  by  meals  of  a 
cylindrical  lens  and  upon  observing  the  clock 
chart  one  set  of  lines  will  definitely  stand  out. 
Then  applying  a  pin  hole  disc  in  combination  with 
the  cylinder  creating  an  effective  pupillary  aper- 
ture of  about  1  mm.,  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
lines  of  the  clock  chart  is  evident. 

Theoretically,  the  larger  the  pupil  the  more 
effective  will  be  our  subjective  test  for  the  degree 
of  astigmatism,  all  other  factors  being  constant. 
This,  however,  presupposes  the  absence  of  aberra- 
tions of  any  large  degree.  Therefore,  the  problem 
resolves  itself  to  one  of  accurately  determining  the 
degree  of  astigmatism  in  more  or  less  miotic  pupils. 

The  following  steps  may  be  taken  to  insure 
optimum  testing  conditions: 

Please  turn  to  page  ten 
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ASTIGMATISM— Continued 

1.  AVhen  presenting  the  astigmatic  dial,  a  mini- 
mum of  light  surrounding  the  patient  will 
result  in  maximum  pupil  dilation  which  is 
desirable. 

2.  It  is  advisable  to  reverse  the  most  distinct  and 
most  indistinct  lines  of  the  clock  chart  by  over- 
correcting  the  astigmatism  and  in  this  manner 
determine  the  range  of  subjective  astigmatic 
neutralization. 

With  large  pupils,  a  .25  diopter  overcorrection 
in  the  cylinder  may  bring  a  reversal  while  in 
miotic  pupils  as  much  as  .75  diopters  or  even 
more  may  be  necessary  after  primary  neutral- 
ization to  effect  a  reversal  of  the  lines. 

3.  In  all  probability  the  maximum  astigmatic  cor- 
rection   is    the    cylinder    necessary    for    primary 

neutralization  plus  /a  the  dioptric  cylindrical 
power  of  the  range. 
An  example  is  cited: 

a.  Patient    reports    vertical    line    blackest 
(horizontal  most  indistinct) 

b.  A  —1.25  cylinder  gives  primary  neutral- 
ization 

c.  A    —1.75  cylinder  gives  first  reversal  of 
lines 

d.  A   —1.50  cylinder  would  be  prescribed. 


Since  the  majority  of  individuals  possess  astig- 
matism to  some  degree  and  since  to  the  patient  it 
is  the  most  annoying  of  all  errors,  the  more  exact 
should  the  correction  of  this  defect  be.  Refining 
the  subjective  test  for  astigmatism  will  unques- 
tionablv  assist  us  in  our  endeavors. 


$     $     $ 
What  i$  it  make$  u$  ri$e  each  day 
And  toward$  our  office  ru$h  away; 
For  which  we  $pend  tho$e  year$  we  do 
Mid$t  book$  and  $tudie$  ere  our  debut? 
That  make$  u$  fret  in  $ome  employ 
The  while  our  dream$  we  $o  enjoy; 
That  cau$e$  u$  to  ri$k  our  all 
To  ri$e,  or  by  the  way$ide  fall ; 
That  lure$  u$  into  debt$  and  doubt 
Deprive$  u$,  makeS  u$  go  without 
The  thing$  that  $eem  to  mean  $o  much 
To  give  the  true  profe$$ional  touch ; 
What  i$  it  make$  u$  he$itate 
For  fear  our  co$t  will  be  too  great ; 
Thi$  thing  for  which  our  heart$  have  yearned 
Become$  the  cheape$t  thing  we've  earned. 
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HYPEROPIC  SYMPTOMS  INCLUDE  HEADACHE 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ITCHING  AND  BURNING  OF 
EYES. 


NeMV   Design   and   Performance 


The  ISU-LINE®  7  CV  is  designed  to  outperform  any 
multifocal  lens  of  1.75  D.  add  or  greater, 

[1]  Has  aO  the  advantages  of  the  Univis  CV  3  foci  lens. 

[21  Processed  segments  reduce  false  images   (white  or  multicolored) 
over  80%. 

[3]  Better  cosmetically — ^processed  segment  lines  blend  into  facial 
coloring. 

[4]  Positive  Univis  identification  from  processed  lines. 

[51  Popular  segment  sizes — 7  mm.  intermediate  and 
23  mm.  segment  width. 


^ 


Etiology*  For  3  years  Univis  CV  lens  performance  has  been 
guaranteed.  Patient  satisfaction  has  exceeded  97%.  It  was  established 
by  clinical  analysis  that  light  images  were  the  chief  cause  of  patient 
complaint.  These  were  not  the  result  of  chromatic  aberration  because 
Univis  has  been  using  a  color-free  segment  glass  for  many  years.  It 
is  now  known  that  these  images  were  reflections  or  refractions  from 
segment  lines. 

Pertorntance.  Univis  has  answered  this  problem  with  an  entirely 
new  lens.  By  actual  photo-interceptor  cell  test,  processed  segment 
lines  of  NU-LINE  7  CV  absorb  or  diffuse  over  80%  of  light  striking  lines. 


Bright  Object 


Nu-Line  7  CV  with 
treated  lines— light 
is  scattered  down- 
ward or  absorbed. 


Apparent  position 
cf  spurious  image 

Bright  Object 
3  Foci  lens  with 
untreated  lines— light 
goes  through  line, 
is  refracted  Into  eye. 

The  Viiivis  Lens  Co. 

Dayton  •  New  York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 

Literature  available  on  request. 
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FRACTlCF^(Co!itinued) 

Many  of  the  finest  practices  are  enjoyed  by 
optometrists  in  the  small  cities  and  towns.  With 
the  probable  exception  of  Ralph  Barstow,  I  have 
been  in  as  many  optometrists'  offices  from  coast  to 
coast  as  any  other  optometrist,  and  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  small  town  optometric  offices  which 
were  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  profession.  I 
have  been  told  that  one  of  the  largest  one-man 
practices  in  the  entire  country  is  enjoyed  by  an 
optometrist  who  has  his  office  in  a  town  of  only 
a  few  hundred  population!  His  patients  come  to 
him  from  all  over  his  own  state  and  two  adjacent 
states.  Locating  in  the  small  city  of  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  did  not  bury  the  Mayos. 

Do  not  view  these  small  cities  as  "hick  towns." 
Far  from  it.  They  are  fully  as  much  in  touch  with 
the  world's  going  on  as  the  large  cities.  The  biggest 
"rube"  is  not  the  country-man  in  the  city,  but  the 
city-man  in  the  country. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  start  in  a  small  city,  fearing 
that  you  will  isolate  yourself  from  optometric  de- 
velopments, for  you  can  keep  up  to  date  by  attend- 
ing your  State  Association  conventions,  by  sub- 
scribing to  all  optometric  publications,  and  through 
the  Optometric  E.xtension  Program.  You  can  stay 
as  up  to  date  in  your  manner  of  practice  as  you 
want  to,  whether  you  practice  in  Frozen  Nose, 
Idaho,  or  in  Times  Square,  New  York  City.  It's 
the  size  of  the  man,  and  not  the  size  of  the  town, 
that  counts.  Start  your  practice  in  a  good  small 
town  where  you  are  needed,  and  you  will  get  more 
real  pleasure  out  of  your  life  while  you  are  living  it. 

Since  I  started  to  write  this  article  a  new  avenue 
has  been  opened  to  the  recent  optometric  graduate. 
A  short  time  ago  President  Truman  signed  H.  R. 
3215.  Under  the  new  law  optometry  becomes  a 
corps  under  the  Department  of  Medicine  in  both 
the  Army  and  Navy.  An  optometrist  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel  (Army)  and  Captain  (Navy)  will 
head  the  Optometry  Corps.  Commissions  will  be 
granted  to  qualified  optometrists  in  the  Regular 
Navy  and  the  Regular  Army,  as  well  as  commis- 
sions in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  both  branches  of 
the  Service. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Commander  R.  R.  Sullivan, 
issued  at  the  banquet  during  the  A.O.A.  Golden 
Jubilee  Congress.  He  said  that  this  was  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  optometry  to  prove  its  worth. 
He  stated  that  the  real  recognition  of  optometry 
would  be  reflected  in  the  conduct  and  calibre  of 
the  men  who  gained  the  commissions.  He  is  ab:o- 
lutely  correct  in  that  assertion. 


I  urge  capable  and  energetic  optometrists  to 
apply  for  the  first  commissions.  It  might  also  be 
wise  for  young  optometrists  to  consider  this  type 
of  practice. 

Many  young  men  would  enjoy  this  type  of  prac- 
tice, even  if  they  choose  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  only  a  few  years  after  graduation.  The  experi- 
ence gained  will  prove  invaluable  and  the  prestige 
of  the  position  will  be  a  great  help  in  later  life 
when  establishing  a  private  practice.  The  life  of 
a  Navy  or  Army  officer  is  rather  pleasant  in  peace 
times.  I  know,  as  I  was  discharged  as  a  Major 
(Cavalry) . 

Reprinted  —  SCOPE  1950 


HISTORY— (Con^fnMe^) 

tions  of  her  office. 

With  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Frank  Kozol  as 
librarian,  the  College  appointed  Miss  Sara 
Armstrong  to  the  position  as  librarian.  Miss 
Armstrong,  a  graduate  of  Tufts  Colleg  and  Colum- 
bia University,  began  an  immediate  study  of 
cataloging  systems  and  finally  decided  to  adopt 
that  used  by  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

On  October  7,  1953,  the  College  regretfully 
accepted  the  resignation  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Dr.  Oscar  McCulloch,  who  accepted 
an  appointment  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Examiners  in  Optometry. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Saval,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Universal  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  Newfoundland  American 
Insurance  Company  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

All  in  all,  this  is  the  history  of  constantly  rising 
standards:  standards  in  selection  of  the  ablest  can- 
didates for  admision,  in  depth  and  thoroughness  of 
training  in  cultural  and  basic  sciences,  in  length 
and  completeness  of  professional  training,  in  stu- 
dent and  faculty  participation,  in  physical  equip- 
ment, and  in  professional  ideals  and  ethics.  No 
such  history  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
foresight  and  careful  planning  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  and  without  the  assistance 
of  the  American  Optometric  Association  through 
its  Council  on  Education  and  Professional  Guid- 
ance. We  feel  satisfied  that  we  have  helped  in  our 
way  both  to  stimulate  and  support  the  efforts  of 
the  profession  to  raise  its  standards  both  educa- 
tionally and  professionally. 


Sign  in  a  New  Orleans  optometrist's  window: 
"Eyes  Examined  While  You  Wait." 
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PARABLE--(Continued) 

ha^s■thol■n's  blosoms,  his  eyes  were  clear,  frank  and 
merry.  His  brow  remained  as  smooth  and  un- 
troubled 33  a  child's  and  the  hand  of  time  passed 
over  him  lightly.  You  see,  he  had  discoxered  the 
secret  of  success  in  life;  the  kindly  regard  of  the 
public  for  his  profession  and  for  himself — some- 
thing you  cannot  buy  with  money. 


LETTER  TO  THE  READER 

This  issue  concludes  my  first  semester  as  Editor 
of  your  magazine. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  in  the  cartoon  on 
our  right  was  the  only  reader  totally  displeased. 
In  each  issue  one  or  more  articles  were  intended 
especially  for  you — whether  your  interest  be  tech- 
nical,  ethics  and   professionalism,   and/or  humor. 

To  the  graduating  Class  of  "54",  you  can  still 
receive  The  Scope  by  leaving  your  address  with  us. 

Whatever  enjoyment  received  by  reading  The 
Scope  was  due  primarily  to  the  members  of  my 
staff  and  our  advertisers.  I  wish  to  thank  them 
whole-heartedly  for  their  endeavors  and  ask  you 
to  please  patronize  our  advertisers. 

Sincerely, 

Thom.  a.  Couch 

Editor 


^, -tVe     afso^ini^-  eJi-[c 


Dinner  guest:  "Will  you  pass  the  nuts. 
Doctor?" 

Dr.      Hochstadt,      absent-mindedly:  "Yes,      I 

suppose   so,   but   I   really  should  flunk  them." 
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There's  an  American  Opiical  Prescripfion  Laboratory  near  you. 
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